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# HARDMAN 


Five-foot Grand 


The Hardman is the Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 






IT down at a Hardman Five- 
Foot Grand. Play the piece 
you love best. Hear how song- 
melody flows from that wonder 

instrument. You can hear the merry 
twitter of birds in the high staccato— 
the rumble of thunder and the crash- 
ing, groaning of wrenched branches in 
the low, sonorous octaves. 


Caruso, Hempel, Barrientos, Muzio 
and other great Metropolitan artists 


725 dollars use, endorse and love the Hardman. 


—easy payments 





This small master-piano is the home 
instrument. It fits into the small 
apartment. 


It is made in the richest cases. Mas- 
ter craftsmen fashion it—men who 
have made only the finest instruments 
since 1842. 


Go to the nearest Hardman dealer. 
See, hear, play, this instrument. We 
will gladly send his name on request. 


Hardman, Peck & Company 


433 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Brooklyn 
Pioneer Bldg. Newark 
47-51 Flatbush Avenue L. Bamberger & Co, 








Made by the men who 


make the famous 


° ° HARDMAN reputation is three-quarter-century- 
Back of this P 1ano old—and world-wide. It backs the medium-priced 
Harrington with the same fervor as the HARD- 

the whole MAN itself. 
HA RDMAN Here isa master piano. In tone, in beauty, in quality, 
it gives practically the utmost that any piano can 
give. It is made in large numbers. It is slightly 


O Trga NIZA tion less luxurious. This makes its price so low. 


Look into the Harrington now. Easy payments. 
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10 cents a copy $5.00 per year 
Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Copyright, 1917, ‘by Puck Publishing Corporation 
(Trade-Mark Registered in the United States 
and Great Britain) 


contents of Puck are fully 
and must not be reproduced 


protected by 
without 


The 
copyright, 
permission, 

PusttsHers’ Notice: Puck is published every 
Monday (dated the following Saturday) by the 
Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, 
Jr., President and Treasurer). 

PUCK is mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per 
year or $2.50 for six months. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months; 
Foreign, $6,00 per year, $3.00 for six months. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
Puck Publishing Corporation. Puck will use its 
best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible 
for their loss, nor can it be held responsible for 
MSS. remaining uncalled for after 30 days. MSS. 
sent in by mail should be accompanied by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope or wrapper, other- 
wise they cannot be returned, Puck 1s on sale 
in Europe at the various, branches of the Inter- 
national News Co., and the Atlas Publishing and 
Distributing Co.; Brentano’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson 
& Sons and W. H. Smith & Sons, London; 
Hachette et Cie, Paris, and’ Basle, Lausanne and 
Geneva, Switzerland, 

London a Puck, 6 Henrietta Street, 
Garden, W. 


Covent 








The Funniest Thing That 
Ever Happened To Me 


A Few Facts 

The contest closed on March 15, 1917. 

The exact number of MSS. received 
2,936. 

Winners of the $250, $150, and $100 prizes 
will be announced and their stories printed 
in the issue of Puck dated May 19 (on sale 
May 14). Checks will also be mailed to 
them on that day. 


is 


The judges are the editorial staff of 
Puck. 

After the official announcement of prize 
winners is made, all unsuccessful entries will 
be returned to contestants, if stamps or 
stamped envelopes have been provided for 
that purpose. 

Payment will be made after May 19 for 
all stories already used in Puck as well as 
for any that may be retained for future 


publication. 


Write Puck a Birthday Letter 


Puck will never grow old because he is 
improve. That is a char- 
acteristic of youth. Even though the little 
imp is celebrating his fortieth birthday he 
is not at all staid and sedate, a middle- 
aged standpatter, but is deepiy interested in 
his future. In beginning the fifth decade of 
his existence he wants to find out what you 
think of him. . He is an agreeable sprite and 
anxious to please you if you will be frank 
with him. 


ever anxious to 


Won’t you drop him a line? 
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The Young Lady Across the Way 


“Well, PUCK,” said the young lady across the way, “I see you're celebrating your 
fortieth birthday but I’m sure no one would think to look at you that you were a 


sexagenarian.” 


Testimonials 
Dear Puck: 

Some years ago my husband contracted 
a chronic case of staying in town for dinner 
and spending his evenings at the club. It 
was in vain that I tried all the blandish- 
ments that had once been so successful in 
keeping him at home. He steadily grew 
worse. Finaily a friend suggested that I 
subscribe for Puck, saying she had found 
it efficacious under similar circumstances. I 
did so and now he stays home almost too 
much. 

Yours, 
GRATEFUL 


Dear Puck: 

I have a large family and they used to 
quarrel among themselves from morn ’till 
night. I tried everything I could think of, 
from joining in the quarrel myself to stop- 
ping my ears with cotton. At length, about 
a year ago, I was prevailed upon to sub- 
scribe for Puck and since that time I haven’t 


heard a cross word spoken. 
Yours truly, 
MOTHER 


Dear Puck: 

Not long ago my wife was in very bad 
shape. She couldn’t concentrate her mind on 
anything useful. In the morning she would 
read best-sellers. Her afternoons she spent 
at the matinee or playing bridge. Every 
evening she went to the movies. As a result 
of this neglect, the house was gradually go- 
ing to wreck and ruin and our home life 
was practically reduced to nil. 

Finally I took the advice of a friend, 
commenced to take home a copy of your 
publication regularly and leave it around 
where my wife couldn’t help seeing it. It 
worked like a charm. Find herewith an 
order for a yearly subscription for myself 
and one for my brother in Brooklyn who 
has had the same trouble. 

Yours forever, 
HoMeR Dye 
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THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER 
By Elias Lieberman 


(On the occasion of PUCK’S fortieth 
birthday ) 


Night and day, as I perch atop 
The city’s tallest towers, 
I view below the wonder show 
That fills the changing hours: 
The glory of youth; 
The gleam of a star 
On a seeker of truth; 
Milady’s car; 
The proud of the earth; 
The rout back stairs; 
The pageant of mirth; 
The rabble of cares. 
Bet I laugh aloud at all I see, 
“Heigho! What fools ye mortals be!” 















































Welling up from the city din— 
From the roar of the misty mere 
That surges forever in futile endeavor— 
Strange are the sounds I hear: 
The dotard’s chaff; 
The devil-may-care 
Of a wanton’s laugh; 
A bishop’s prayer; Mrs. Suburb: “We must do something for the cook, to-day, John; it’s her \ 
anniversary; she’s been here a week.’ 










































The wailing cry 
Of a babe new-born; 
A maiden’s sigh, 
As she greets the morn. 
But at all I hear I laugh in glee, 
“Heigho! What fools ye mortals be!” 





I am a jester of infinite parts, 
Laughing away the years, 
Healing the ache of wounded hearts, 
Brushing away the tears. 
Parbleu! say I, 
All grief is wrong. 
The blue of the sky, 
The lilt of a song, 
Life’s quirks and quips, 
Love’s dream-winged smile, 
Her challenging lips, 
Are the things worth while. 
Come, friend, laugh loud along with me, 
“Heigho! What fools ye mortals be!” 








Think of It! 
Dear Sir: 


While I am not a continuous subscriber 
to Puck, I have never missed a copy when 
it was possible to obtain one, and have 
been reading it for some considerable time. 

The first copy I ever remembered read- 
ing “from kiver to kiver”’ was the after- 
noon Sullivan and Kilrain fought that Bar 
Knuckle fight at Richburg, Miss. Some mil- 
lion dollar sport sat next to me and had 
a quart bottle of red liquor and a copy of 
Puck. He saw that I was considerably 
more interested in the book than the fight 
so he gave it to me and I read it through 
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Oakland, Cal. “Never mind, Guide, perhaps you’d better not explain this one.” 
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Copyright 1917 by Raphael Kirchner 




























The Seven Ages of Art 
As Idealized By Man: 


At 5 years..The frost _ sketches on_ his 
nursery windows 

At 15. years. .“Friedland”—“1807” 

At 20 years..“September Morn” 

At 30 years..“Group of Three with a 
Tortoise” 


At 45. years..“The Hanging of the Crane” 

At 60 years..The faces of -the Follies 

At 75 years..The frost. sketches on his bed« 
room. windows 


The Seven Ages'of Music 
As Preferred By Man: 
At 5. years. .His- mother’s voice 
At 15. years. .“The’ Star Spangled Banner” 
At 20. years..“I Don’t Care” 
At 30 years. .Ornstein’s “Wild-Man’s Dance” 
At 45 years... The Sextette from “Lucia” 


_ 


At 60 years. :“My Wife’s Gone to the 
Country” 
At 75. years. .“Home, Sweet .Home” 


The Seven Ages of. Literature 
As Absorbed By. Man: 


At 5. years..“Mother Goose” 

At 15 years. .“Treasure Island” 

At 20 years. .“Three Weeks” 

At 30 years. . Nietzsche 

At 45 years..Dun and Bradstreet 

At 60 years..The musical comedy programs 
At 75 years..The newspapers 





Guo 


The Seven Ages of Religion 
As Endured By Man: 


At 5 years. .Parentalism 
At 15 ‘years. .Methodism 
At 20 years. . Skepticism 
At 30 years. . Atheism 

At 45 years. .Altruism 

At 60 years. .Pessimism 
At 75 years. .Conservatism 





The Real Worrier 


A man in Katonah, N. Y., who already 
had seven children, recently became the 
proud father of triplets. Somebody of an 
inquisitve turn of mind asked him how he 
could support the ten children on his earn- 
ings of $12 a week; and the father shrugged 
his shoulders and-replied “I should worry!” 

The father’s statement was perfectly cor- 
He should worry. Unfortunately, he 
won’t. He will devote his days to earning 
his $12 a week,. and his nights to hearty 
sleeping. The mother, who should not have 
to worry, be the one who does the 
worrying; and any mother, rich or poor, who 
has to do the worrying for ten children 
has got a job that will keep her worrier 
working overtime. 


rect. 


will 





Pleasing Prospect 
ProFessor (lecturing students): “And the 
road to hell is lined with automobiles, chorus 
girls and wine!” 
Voice (far back in chapel): 
Death, where is thy sting!” 


“Death, oh 
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Waiting for his country’s call 





I AM I 

I live in the world of sorrows and lam- 
entations; the world in which strong men 
weep and pious women doubt the justice 
of an Almighty God. I witness the anguish 
of broken hearts, the grief of bowed heads, 
silvered and golden, aged and young. Yet 
I am unmoved. I walk with fearless steps 
through darkened chambers, shadowy with 
crapen hangings, haunted by the ghosts of 
suffering. Where the living mourns its 
dead—and_ the dead with frozen lips and 
sightless eyes, mocks the living—there am 
I. I earn my daily bread while those about 
me salt it with their tears. I am _ the 
Apostle of the Grave, the feeder of vermi- 
cious mouths, the Gatekeeper of the Ultra- 
mundane, humanity’s most unwelcome ne- 
cessity. 

I am an undertaker! 


ND 





Germania 





“T guess I'll have to throw out the Hohenzollern.” 














THE NEWS IN RIME 


Verses By BERTON BRALEY 


Our Belgian Commission’s 
Rebelled at conditions 

Which Germany put in its path, 
A fact which shows truly 
The Prussian’s unruly 

And full of deceit and of wrath. 


He sank our relief ships 
And thus brought to grief ships 
He’d promised to spare; so we saw 
That no one could trust him, 
And therefore—ding bust him— 
From Belgium we’ve had to with- 
draw. 


But why should we wonder 
At any mad blunder 
The Teuton commits, when we glance 
At what he can do in 
The barbarous ruin 
He’s made in retreating through 
France. 


With blood lust besotted 
He’s murdered and plotted 
Until the world’s teeth are on edge, 
And now we must face him 
And seek to erase him— 
Have you signed the loyalty pledge? 


Drawings By MERLE JOHNSON 


The war strain grows tenser 
We'll soon have a censor 

To fuss over papers and mail, 
In which case George Viereck 
May pen his satiric 

And pro-German phrases in jail! 


Keep watch of your grocer 
And butcher, you know, sir, 
They may be the subtlest of spies; 
And as for the waiter 
Perhaps he’s a traitor 
Who’s putting Herr 
wise. 


Zimmerman 


Some magnates thought proper 
To offer their copper 

For sale to the nation, at cost; 
That’s showing their mettle! 
We guess that'll settle 

The claim that their loyalty’s lost. 


Bill Sunday is pounding 
The pulpit and hounding 
Old Nick out of Gotham, just now. 
If Bill, on the level, 
Should banish the devil 


The town ’d be lonesome somehow. 


The ball fans are chuckling, 
The catcher is buckling 
His armor, and masking his beak; 
While umpires are planning 
To take their spring panning— 
The ball season opens this week. 


One Nicholas, Grand Duke 
Of Russia, ’s a canned duke 
(He’s canned from the army’s com- 
mand) 
Well, fame’s evanescent, 
And Grand dukes, at present, 
Are not very gosh-awful grand! 


“Let’s give France a billion,” 
Cry folks by the million, 
The project seems perfectly fair; 
We owe them our treasure 
In bounteous measure 
They’re fighting our fight over there. 
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(Patriotic suggestion to GIVE France $1,000,000,000 meets with 


enthusiastic approval throughout the country.— News ITEM.) 


The Patriot: “Just think of that beautiful interest gone to’ waste.” 
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If We Go to War, Let’s Fight! 


ABITUES of the prize-ring need no introduc- 
tion to a form of. fistic entertainment known 
as the “battle royal,” in which the guiding prin- 

ciple consists in every man for himself and devil take 


the chap with the weakest punch. 


It is a curious commentary, therefore, on the rea- 
soning process of those earnest near-pacifists who are 
clamoring just now for the United States, if it must 
go to war, to wage an entirely separate and distinct 
fracas of its own, without association with or regard 
for the activities of Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy. 


Which reminds us of a resident of Texas who awoke 
one morning to find that his wife had eloped with 
a soap drummer, his daughter had joined an itinerant 
burlesque show, his drove of hogs seized with the 
cholera and his new windmill blown over into 
Oklahoma by a cyclone. To the threat of the mail- 
order house from whom he had purchased the wind- 
mill, that they would “make trouble for him” unless 
he paid his last instalment immediately, he is alleged 
to have wired, “If you can find any trouble I haven’t 
already had, for God’s sake come on down and dig 
in.” We are moved to print this story because it 
occurs to us that if we could find on the map of 
Europe any private and secluded battleground which 
we could have all to ourselves, we have no shadow 
of doubt that our Allies—for they could be nothing 
else—would be quick to cable us, “Come on over and 
dig in.” 

Europe just now is as near a battle royal as one 
could wish to see it. Any other entrant must in- 
evitably line up oa one side or the other. The 
continent isn’t big enough for a three-cornered fight. 
Since our aim is a common one, let us ally ourselves 
with the Entente, not merely in sympathy, but with 
men and money, to the end that Prussianism may 
be swiftly and decisively brought to its knees. The 
longer we sit on the side lines and cheer, the farther 
away this desired end remains. 


~ fine 
Fate Knocks at the Door 


OT even Napoleon at the height of his career 
had greater potentialities for influencing world 
action than the Kaiser has to-day. He is the 
last staunch supporter of an out-worn regime, the 
tottering pillar of a crumbling edifice, the most 
prominent representative of a moribund oligarchy of 
crowned heads destined to pass from earth in favor 








of real democracy everywhere. If he dare interpret 
correctly the signs and the spirit of the times, and 
if he have the strength to guide his actions in accord 
with his logical conclusions, he can still write him- 
self down in history as one of the world’s heroes. 
No greater opportunity was ever offered any man to 
benefit the human race. And the means is startling 
because of its simplicity. Let the Kaiser abdicate. 


Such a solution of the terrible world-problem 
would prove both bloodless and expedient. The 
Allies will not treat for peace with the present ruling 
house of Germany. Whether it be the fault of the 
Kaiser or of his advisers, the Entente justly feels that 
he and the military clique of which he is the. head 
are the cause of the frightfulness, lawlessness and 
inhumanity that continue to afflict mankind. His 
passing from power into private life would banish for- 
ever the illusion of pan-Germanism; it would infuse 
a soul into the wonderful Teuton efficiency machine; 
it would permit an unencumbered and rejuvenated 
Germany to reorganize under the leadership of its 
clear thinkers and humanitarians. Above all, it 
would restore peace. 


The slogan of a war-torn world should become: 
Let the Kaiser abdicate. 


—-— 


Renaissance 


HE world is moving ahead faster than even its 
optimists foresaw. Out of the dark ruins of war 
has sprung a new Russia, big with potentialities, 

throbbing with humanitarian ideals. The absolutism 
of the Czar is already a historical memory. In Ger- 
many the preliminary rumblings of the voleano have 
been heard in the veiled threats of the Socialist press. 
The older order is destined to topple even in the 
stronghold of Kaiserism. 

In our country there is beginning to be felt an 
intensified national consciousness. The people at 
large, confused for a long time by ultra-radical, 
extreme-pacifist and foreign propaganda, are find- 
ing themselves. They are beginning to realize that 
ours is the most wonderful experiment in democracy 
the world has ever seen. They are seeing clearer 
than ever that such a government must get its meed 
of service and loyalty from all, the individual units 
of its vast organization. Shoulder to shoulder the 
heterogeneous elements of our population will be 
found to defend it in time of danger, to toil for it 
in time of peace. The handwriting is on the wall; 
the doom of the dark age of “civilization” is spoken. 
The new age, the re-birth, will spring from the blood 
and tears of humanity. 





















































































Humility 

“Should I offend by stealing a kiss— 

What yould you do, my pretty miss?” 

“I'd follow the rule to be always meek— 
By promptly turning the other cheek.” 





In Western Kansas, at a convention, a man 
telephoned a friend out in the country. He 
talked an unreasonably long time. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“One dollar, please,” she said. 

“One dollar,” he cried. “Why, in Chicago 
I could telephone to hades and back for ten 
cents.” 


“Why, certainly; but that is within the . 


city limits,” she replied. 


lady, was 
when a 


Mrs. Smith, a very portly 
somewhat shocked one morning, 
small boy, the son of a neighbor, called 
her to the door and said: 

“Ma said she’d like to sponge a couple of 
pounds of soap grease off of ye.” 





Beware! 


Mr. Hussy: Why did your wife leave 
you? 
Mr. HeENpECK: Force of habit, I guess. 


She was a cook before I married her. 





What the City-Dweller Expects for 
$7,000 When He Contemplates 
Moving to the Country 
A charming old Colonial house, with 
hand-hewn timbers, gas stoves, electric lights, 
three bathrooms, a Dutch oven, mullioned 
windows in the dining room, French win- 
dows in the living room, and a furnace that 
only burns nine tons of coal during an 

entire winter. 

$6,000 worth of pergolas. 

Sufficient privacy to prevent neighbors’ 
children from throwing baseballs through 
the windows and to protect the occupants of 
the house from being disturbed by auto- 
mobile cut-outs; but sufficient proximity to 
the neighbors to permit him to shout for 
help from the side door when his supply of 
Scotch gets low. 

Enough land to enable him to hunt on it; 
but not enough to enable the tax-assessors to 
sting him. 

$5,000 worth of standing timber. 

A guarantee that his servants won't get 
lonely and leave. 

A guarantee that his wife won’t get lonely 
and cry. 

A guarantee that he and his wife will 
like all the neighbors, and that all the 
neighbors will like him and his wife. 

A house that’s near enough to the rail- 
road station to permit him to dispense with 
an automobile, but that’s far enough away 
to prevent him from hearing the 3 a. m. 
freight go through. 

$3,000 worth of open plumbing. 

A guarantee that the property will double 
in value in ten years. 








; How far you can go on a gallon of gaso- 
line if you believe the man who’s trying 
to sell you the car. 





“It’s getting a little 


Solicitous Barber: 
thin on top, sir.” 
Col. Crabtree: 
you had been subjected to 47 varieties of 


“Can you blame it! If 


massage, tonic, eau de punk and singe, 


you'd be thin, too.” 
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Where the crowd apparently comes from 
when there is an accident. 








FORTY YEARS AGO 
By Stephen Leacock 


The fortieth anniversary of the birth of 
Puck seems a fit occasion for looking back 
over the splendid record of progress that 
has been made in this country during the 
past forty years. 

In whatever direction we turn our eyes, 
upwards, backwards, sideways or slanting— 
we see everywhere the same magnificent 
spectacle of an unparalleled advance. The 
number of criminals in the country has in- 
creased from 41,200 to over four hundred 
thousand. The number of idiots has in- 
creased 83,000 to well over a million. 

Forty years ago the number of horned 
cattle entering the American stockyards each 
year was less than 100,000. 

Now it is 11,847,482,501—I think. 

Forty years ago it was doubtful whether 
one could walk the streets of Chicago at 
night without being sandbagged. 

Now there is no doubt left. 

Forty years ago the number of college 
graduates entering the ministry was only 
point two per cent of the number of college 
graduates now entering the penitentiary. 

Forty years ago in every great American 
city, well-dressed men were frequently ar- 
rested for drunkenness in the open streets. 
Now they never are. 

Forty years ago the number of hogs in the 
United States was estimated merely at two 
Now one sees them everywhere. 

Forty years ago John D. Rockefeller 
walked the streets of Cleveland with only 
fifty cents in his pocket. Now he carries, 
so they tell me, anything from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar. 

Forty years ago a billion dollars seemed 
to most people a large sum of money. But 
now—pooh! 


million. 


These are gratifying results. 

Whether the whole of this magnificent 
progress, or only half of it, is due to Puck, 
is a nice question. 

But this much may be said. 

Namely— 

That in this dark world, filled, as it ap- 
pears to be, with hogs, thugs, sandbaggers, 
carpetbaggers, crooks, rooks, drummers, 
bummers and plumbers—such little beams 
of comfort as twinkle through the general 
gloom, are supplied by the merry spirit of 
the Muse of Laughter, which Puck so ably 
represents. 

“Vale!” as we say in Latin, “may it 
flourish”; or, to express the thought still 
more simply in Russian, “zshooo!” 





Just the Thing 


“We're starting a circulating library for 
the use of the inmates,” said the prison visi- 
tor. “Is there any particular book you'd like 
to make use of?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the convict. “If I 
could only use it right away I’d like to have 


a railroad guide.” 








“POP” TIME 


Even before ragging melodies became a 
popular musical diversion, few people ever 
showed proper respect for old “Pop” Time. 
During his eternal existence he hasn’t had 
a quiet moment; at least, not after Eve be- 
came interested in apples. Young girls are 
constantly urging him to hurry up; un- 
married spinsters to slow down; and young 
men, osculating fair damosels, to stand still. 
Father, however, does pretty. much as he 
pleases. He has a roguish way of winking 
at the Fates and Furies when people be- 
come too obstreperous. 

Ladies, with the aid of the pharmaceutist, 
have been known to gain a temporary vic- 
tory over him. On occasions like those he 
retreats muttering something that sounds 
like, “Oh you pippin, I'll get you yet!” 
Then he lies in wait like a stage Johnnie. 
At last in spite of belladonna, carmine, 
attar of roses, creams and lotions (all of 
which he loathes) he creeps gradually upon 
his chosen victim. The mirror shows him 
up but there is no help for it. He taps the 
lady on the shoulder and chuckles, “Tag! 
You're it.” 

As a reformer, “Pop” is no slouch. His 
remedies are oft.. hat might be called 
heroic. He didn’t like the way they were 
carrying on over in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii—too many fly citizens and virtue 
being jostled something awful—so he sicked 
Vesuvius on the whole gang and had them 
tarred in style. He is a bit proud of that 
job and to this day he shows off with it. 

“This is all that’s left of ’em,” he grins. 
“I had it preserved to show you.” 

Rome and Greece used to be favorites of 
his but you never can tell where you stand 
with “Pop.” To-day, you may be lapping 
up all the cream; to-morrow, you're glad to 
get a lick of sour milk: He imported some 
husky Goths to pommel the grandeur out of 
Rome and some lively barbarians to shake 
the beauty out of Greece. The latter is a 
sorry wreck to this very day. 

Some wiseacres will have it that “Pop” is 
now in his second childhood. The way he 
amuses himself with the map of Europe 
seems to bear this out. He takes a bit off one 
country and glues it on to another. Wiping 
away cities and nations affords him bound- 
less delight. He leaves villages charred, 
torn up and dilapidated. Of course to those 
who know him well he makes a pretence of 
rectifying everything some day. His in- 
variable comment is, 

“Leave it to me. It takes Time to do it.” 


Let us get whatever consolation we can 
out of his egotism. — Elias Lieberman 


The Difference 

The grocer’s boy was lumbering up the 
kitchen stairway with his arm full of 
packages. 

“Boy,” said the mistress of the house, 
somewhat sharply, “are your feet clean?” 

“Yes’m, he answered, still climbing the 
stairs. “It’s only me shoes that’s dirty.” 





















































If men should entertain their friends as women do. 
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“Dont’ move, John, maybe he'll think you’re a tree.” 
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By James Huneker 
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BEAuTY CONTEST 


{NOLD-BLOODED men of science say 

that mankind is as old as its arteries. 
The regulation aphorism is that a man is 
as old as he feels, a woman as old as she 
looks, In America this latter could be thus 
amended: A woman is as old as her figure, 
a man as his eyes; the advent of fat in the 
one and the absence of fire in the other, tell 
tales of the approaching twilight... Looking at 
the photographs of fashionable beauties, so 
frequent in the Sunday supplement, one is 
not disposed to pass judgment because, as a 
rule we only see faces. They are a comely 
lot well nourished, well bred. The question is 
how can you judge a woman from her 
photograph? Setting aside as slanderous 
hints that a photograph may be so retouched, 
so manipulated and altered that a mother 
couldn’t recognize her daughter, it must be 
conceded that some: photographs are sufh- 
ciently life-like. I confess I prefer the old- 
fashioned beauty contests of St. Louis or 
New Orleans,, of Arles or Vienna, where 
the woman, life-size, radiant, vital, walks 
before the enraptured eyes of the lucky 
judges. Picture to yourselves this wholly 
human fashion of deciding such a momentous 
question. What can be more momentous 
for the race than the beauty of its women? 
Transported to America, and, in some inti- 
mate amphitheatre, where one will not have 
to use a celestial eye-piece with an opera- 
glass, let us assemble five hundred or a 
thousand beautiful women. Pagan as would 
be the proceeding, it would attract an audience 
bigger than a football game. Then let an 
ideal jury be selected, a jury composed of 
master painters and novelists, dramatists, 
noted for their predilection feministic, genuine 
critics, and admirers of the sex. (Women 
would have to be rigorously excluded from 
such a jury, for reasons too obvious for 
enunciation). George Moore, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Paul Bourget, feminists all, as 
the literary slang labels it; John Sargent, 
Boldini, Zorn, Renoir, Degas, Zuloaga, for 
the painters who have interpreted the 
charms and defects of women of various 
climes, each according to his temperament. 
And as foreman of this extraordinary jury, 


that staunch conservator of cradle and 
hearth, Colonel Roosevelt. Little danger of 
the anemic woman being a winner; the 


Brunhildas and Walt Whitman-ic Amazons 
will have a better chance of victory. 


Tue RESULT 


Are you doubtful that the result would be 
magnificent? And what a standard would be 
set for future generations. No woman could 
pass without having her speech and deport- 


ment subjected to keen examination. What 
subtleties of temperament would not George 
Moore demand. D’Annunzio would not be 
satisfied unless there was a dash of the exotic; 
while Bourget would pass no woman if she 
did not possess social grace and moral per- 
fection. The painters would be less concerned 
with things beneath the surface, and rightly; 
beauty is only skin deep. Sargent would see 
that his selection was big, handsome, florid; 
Boldini that she be chic and capricious; 
Zuloaga that she is brunette, with coal 
black hair and that she have sparkling 
eyes and the indolent swing of the Sevillian; 
Zorn, fond of massive, broad-bosomed bucolic 
Junos, Renoir of melting girls, dazzling in 
pigmentation; Degas in search of character 
would vote for the clean-limbed, wiry woman, 
whose very meagreness reveals special beau- 
ties; all this variety in pulchritude would 
emerge in such a beauty contest. And the 
American woman, the composite of all the 
nations, would be the winner, without per- 
adventure of a doubt. 





Some Data 


The time has gone, and forever, to call 
woman “undeveloped man.” - It is absurd to 
speak of sex superiority, one way or the 
other; the sexes are perfectly poised. What 
has this to do with the American type of 
beauty? Everything. America is the field 
in which will be harmoniously adjusted the 
differences of “das Ewigweibliche” and the 
eternally domineering male. Woman is not 
inferior to man, she is “different” from him, 
as Stendahl would say. Nevertheless, the 
two sexes are slowly approaching. The man 
of to-day is more feminine than his pre- 
decessors; that is, he is more civilized, while 
the woman, casting away encrusting pre- 
judices, is more masculine: i. e., she is more 
athletic in her tastes than was her grand- 
mother; she is broader in her views and 
quite as firm in her judgments. The franker 
association of the sexes has proved tonic to 
woman, refining to man. (Some day she 
may become so “evolved” that she will be 
charitable to her own sex. About the mil- 
lennium, or the Greek kalends, I should pre- 
dict). These are now truisms for schoolboys, 
but they will stand quotation. And America, 
as a vagt and roaring emigrational confluence 
which catches and retains people from every- 
where, is also an educational center that is 
never ending in its activities. Women from 
Italy, women from Hungary, from Russia, 
the peasant woman from every land, who 
treads barefoot the dock, and the woman 
who: hails from Scandinavia; also women 
from Iceland, Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Finland and England 
—they all come here, and in a day, week, 


. 









month, year, are transformed. They have 


become American women. A quarter of a 
century ago, you could walk the streets of 
New York City, and note women of Irish 
descent, of German blood, an occasional 
French woman, a stray Italian, and of course, 
numerous representatives of the Semitic race, 
Norwegian, Swede and Dane steered west- 


ward. You can see their ruddy-cheeked, 
flaxen-haired descendants throughout the 
middle west. There were few Italians, 


comparatively speaking, in New York, as 
compared with the larger and increasing 
population of to-day. The Slavic army was 
then just beginning to stir; now it is covering 
the land. The cry is still they come. 


TRAITS 


Genuine blondes were far from rare; even 
a careless observer may see at present that 
American women are becoming darker. Up 
in New England, out in certain parts of the 
West, the thin, nervous, plain-featured, earn- 
est, underfed and overworked female, was in 
the majority. Her acrid voice reached us 
across the picket fence, her hand was in 
every pie. Above all, she sang every Sunday 
in church. When Henry James and W. D. 
Howells began to write of her, she was already 
vanishing. In what bourne is she knitting? 
You still encounter isolated specimens. She 
wasn’t altogether ridiculous. She was narrow. 
She was shrill. But she did her duty according 
to her lights. If she wasn’t modish, she had 
a sound conscience, and she knew more 
about baking bread than she did of Botticelli 
or Beethoven. Now we make mock of her 
queer bonnet and her Puritan manners. 
There are worse to-day. Every decade is 
adding its quota of derangement of the normal 
natural woman — as we oldsters once saw 
her. What has become of this average 
American woman? Where is the waist of 
yester-year? The hands and feet of our 
girls are larger, so is the skeleton foundation. 
They are not afraid of the winds that tan, 
the sun that freckles. They motor and golf, 
and fly in aereplanes,—Ruth Law. They 
play Bach, Chopin and Debussy, despite 
these adventurings. They stand the strain 
of college study, and there is no marked 
diminution in the birth-rate. They are 
taller, broader of chest, and their eye is as 
soft as their mother’s (for the happy chap, 
of course). Is there an American type? 
It would seem so, after these statements. 
Unluckily for the statistician, the same girl 
movement is world wide. Robustness is not 
the key to that riddle we call the “American 
type.” Isn’t it rather her calm attitude 
before the facts of creation that makes her 
distinctly American? We are sick of hearing 
that she wears her clothes better than the 
rest of the women on the globe; that all the 
world envies and imitates her. What shall 
it avail if a woman garbs herself becomingly 
but sports a vacuous mind? 
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Professor: “The most beautiful thing in the world is the female figure.” 
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A Retrospect of Forty Years of Fun- 











New York, MARCH 1877. 














Cover Page of the First Number of ‘‘Puck’”’ 


In the above cartoon by Joseph Keppler, PUCK introduced 
itself to its contemporary publishers. Grouped about the nest 
from which the little elf is just emerging to enter upon his 
tempestuous journalistic career, we find Mr. Dana of the New 
York Sun, Mr. Bennett of the Herald, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
of the Tribune, Mr. Frank Leslie with a group of chicks of 
his own, Mr. Thomas Nast, the celebrated cartoonist of Har- 
per’s Weekly, and several other journalistic luminaries of 
the day. 


This cartoon, like all of Mr. Keppler’s work for some years, 

was reproduced by lithography and was drawn by Mr. Keppler 
directly on the lithographic stone. While his later work was 
marked by a greater degree of finish and refinement of line, 
vet the touch of the master caricaturist is evidenced in every 
line of this first cover page of the then new satirical weekly. 





Fitznoodle 
in 
New York 
I, 

Yy He Visits 
U/ The Park 
* Theatre 





Ya-as, some things in this country are doosid 
widiculous; so different from London, yer know, 
Jack Carnegie actually dwopped on me at the 
Bwevoort—left his wegiment in Canada and took 
a wun over to New York. Jack ain’t a bad sort 
of a fellaw, wather boisterious, but “good form.” 

Said we’d go to the Park Theatre devilish funny 
to name it Park Theatre when it ain’t in a park 
at all. They called the piece “Our Boarding- 
House.” What absurd places boarding houses 
must be. I never understand plays; it baws a 
fellaw, you know-—and all the fellaws and the 
women on the stage did such odd things. A 
postman brings in letters and a lot of people 
sit down to dinner. Some fellaw behind me, 
who looked awfully like a cad, said it was 
“hash.” Hash! What is hash? I wish fellaws 
in Amewicaw would use words that a fellaw 
could understand. There’s a fellaw who looks 
like those fellaws you see about Leicester 
Square, but I don’t understand Italian. Then 
there’s a fellaw who’s got some balloons, and 
a fellaw who has a vewy bad tailor and dwawls 
disgustingly. Then there’s a fellaw who does 
something with a gun, and an infant who has 
thin legs, and a big woman who says her old 
man was “a gouger,” and not a bad-looking girl 
who was a widow or something of the sort. All 
the snobs in the place laughed so much, _~ as 
I didn’t know what they were laughing ‘at, Tack 
and I went to an Amewican club, of which I am 
an honowawy member. 
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That Mr. Keppler was not averse to turning @ 






of seven advertisers in the first issue of PUCK, tf 
these advertisements above as an example of the 
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n-Mping from the First Number of ‘Puck’ 
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ne at the Puck’s editorial bow was made in this an- 
and took nouncement at the head of the editorial page, 
a bad sort and seldom has a periodical laid down a plat- 
= orm form that has been more rigidly adhered to. 

ish funny 

in a park To Whom It May Concern:— 

Boarding- I am here. And I don’t apologize for being 
1g houses here. I only hope my appearance will be as 
it baws a agreeable to you as it is to me. I have a 
; and the mission to fulfill, Everybody has; but like most 
hings. A everybody else I can’t tell exactly what my 
of people mission is until I have found out definitely my- 
shind me, self, I know I am expected to be good-natured 
d it was and smile at things as they pass: I intend to. 
sh fellaws I may even venture to observe that I shall smile 
a fellaw at some things whether they pass or not. But 
vho_ looks while putting my girdle round the earth, I hope 
Leicester I shall gather, in a genial, pleasant way, a 
an. Then harvest of things that may sink deep into the 
oons, and soul of even those who refuse to smile on the 
id dwawls slightest provocation. I shall have _ pensive 
who does moods—occasionally; no oftener than circum- 
who has stances compel, but often enough to prove that 
s her old I have not come merely as a flippant plaything 
oking girl to amuse you in your idle moments, but rather 
sort. All as a pleasant confidential companion, who will 
h, and as be the best-natured fellow in the world—if you 
; at, Jack will only let him. : 


ich I am Faithfully yours, 
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The Back Page of the First Number of “Puck” 





On the back page of PUCK’S first issue we find another 
example of Mr. Keppler’s genius. This exposeé of Wagnerian 
technique seemed+to merit special editorial notice, for we find 
on the editorial page the following note: 





WAGNER’S METHODS 

The delightful harmony and melody of Wagner's music is 
scarcely appreciated by the average concert and opera-goers, 
owing to their proverbial obtuseness. PUCK undertakes to 
meet this crying evil by explaining the theory of Wagner's 
effects in a manner which will be understood by all. The 
delicate mechanism for this purpose is characteristically indi- 
cated by artist. 


Mr. Keppler favored both the front cover and the back cover 
of PUCK with his inimitable cartoons and their poignancy 
quickly won for the new periodical an enviable position as the 
foremost satirical effort of the day. 


to turning =m ‘© commercial tasks is evidenced from the fact that 
a m were the product of his pen. We reproduce one of 
le of the treatment of publicity popular forty years ago. 

































































































An Interview with Puck Himself 
By Osiris Cob 














Once upon a time a New York Police re- 
porter was called into the office of the 
proprietor of the newspaper for which he 
worked. The latter whirled around in his 
chair and said, “Go find David Livingstone.” 
He whirled around again and went on with 
his regular business of cutting salaries. As 
all the world knows, Livingstone was. found 
in the heart of Africa by the police reporter. 

Once upon another nearer time the editor 
of Puck sent for me, and whirling around 
on his swivel chair, said, “Go get an inter- 
view with Puck—Shakespeare’s Puck—for the 
fortieth anniversary of his off-spring.” And 
he whirled around again and went on with 
his business of rejecting manuscripts. 

Now, I believe Stanley had the easier 
job. 

“Go and get Villa” would have been com- 
paratively easy, thought I. But where was 
I to find Puck? 

I have crawled from Fort Vaux back to 
Verdun through mud, blood and shreds and 
patches that were men while hell flamed 
above me. But where was I to find Puck? 

I have dodged a galling machine-gun 
fire all the way down Sackville street, Dub- 
lin, during the Sinn Fein rebellion, carrying 
a message to a telegraph office that no longer 
existed. But where was I to find Puck? 


It is true I could call that winged humorist 
out of the vasts of the air and out of the 
prisms of the sky, but would he come when 
I did call? 


Whenever you are “up against it” take 
the boat for Staten Island. Whenever you 
have a problem to solve, a debt to pay that 
you can’t pay, or an assignment to Valhalla 
or Capella that you know, in your mortal 
essence, you cannot cover, take the boat 
to Staten Island—and ride back and forth. 


Presto!—on the second trip things will be- 
gin to unravel. 

There are gnomes on those boats. There 
is a witchery in those waters. There is a 
white magic in the cycloramic shores. 

That is where I met Puck. I sat on one 
of the seats that surround the cabin, rubbing 
the back of my ear—like Aladdin rubbing 
his lamp. I did it unconsciously; but since 
I have discovered in an old book that the 
lump in back of the ear is really the en- 
trance to the subway of the World Invisible. 

Some one tapped me lightly on the knee 
(at my tenth rub, I think). I looked around 
negligently, expecting a “touch” for the New 
Dorp express. Sacred Flibbertigibbet!— 
and then some. 

It was the psychological father of Puck— 
Puck Himself. A rather fat boy, dressed a 
la mode in a dark serge, a stand-up collar, 
flaring red tie, from which shone a green- 
stone pin of some sort, patent leather boots, 
and in his hand was a little walking stick— 
something like a wand—gold-tipped, with 
a ferrule of opal. His hat, though, was 
grotesque, for it was an old style low “plug,” 
such as some equestriennes now affect. 

“Ah!” said Puck,” I see by the vast 
tumescence of your eyes and the strucken 
lines of your mouth that you recognize me.” 
And his fat little cheeks, red as apples 
new laid by the winds, swelled out in mirth, 
while his eyes—two constellations of danc- 
ing blue stars, swimming in opalescent seas 
—fairly shot my flesh away. 

“I do not come at every one’s call,” he 
continued with something of a pout. “But 
I see you are in a fix, and, then, besides it 
is the fortieth birthday of my memorandum- 
book, Puck. 

“Laughter is my religion and the Absurd 
is my revelation. I differ from my cousin 


‘you call it ‘progress.’ 






Mephistopheles in not being cruel. I play 
pranks with you earthlings for the mere joy 
of joking. I am the imp of Topsy-turvy 
soon lost all traces of his simian ancestry 
land, the perverse child of the Arch-Jester— 
his smile, not his frown; his laughing irony, 
not his cruelty.” 

“The Demon of the Absurd, then?” I asked 
when my surprise had subsided. 


“Precisely,” replied the Urchin of Life, 
standing before me. And now he seemed 
a veritable super-natural being, something 
more than Shakespeare had ever dreamed. 
The Prank-God, indeed, who slyly strews 
our mortal path with banana peels—and puts 
into our pockets miraculous wallets filled 
with sawdust—-but something more. 

“Ah!” he said, “you do not see me as I 
really am. In this age you have lost your 
real eye—the imagination. Your two eyes 
do not see me as I really am. For the world 
to-day cannot see; it can only look. It can- 
not hear; it can only listen. It cannot 
imagine; it can only think. It cannot dream; 
it can only hope. It cannot see me; it can 
only read about me.” 

And he whirled his wand around in the 
air as though pronouncing anathema on 
everything civilized and modern from St. 
George to the Woolworth tower. 

“My wings are topaz. My body is green. 
I am the laughing Malice. 
Chaos—that is, Seriousness; and Chaos will 
come again when I am finally banished and 
the world goes back to Seriousness.” 

“Is it rapidly tending that-way-ward, 
Puck?” I asked. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. “Satire, humor, 
irony, malice are dying out. Eugenists, pro- 
hibitionists, birth-controlists, puritans, emo 
tional and mental landlubbers, war-lor’ ., 
suffragettes, universal-this and _ univer. al- 
that, with their arid souls are taking posses- 
sion of the planet, and my kingdom is on the 
wane. Laughter, like good red wine, will 
soon be extinct. Romantic love, like care- 
lessness, will soon be no more. 

“All is becoming rote and reason—and 
You are all foresight 
(Continued to page 24) 
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“What if we do have an April shower— 





I know enough to get over here 


out of the wet.” 
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“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL—” 


By Ralph Barton 
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THE FUNNIEST THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO ME 











PASSING THE STRAWBERRY 


Each trade or profession has its own 
method of “giving the raspberry” to the 
guileless cub, who is learning “the game.” 
In the clothing industry the czaristic cutters 
send the pattern-boy to the “boss” for the 
“cloth-stretcher” or the “round” square. 
The clerical force in commercial concerns 
dispatch the new office-boy to the basement 
to fetch up a “pail of steam.” 


Reportorial staffs, too, indulge in passing 
the strawberry. Occasionally, these ink- 
slingers send the innocent copy-kid to the 
roof of the newspaper building to keep a 
strict vigil for stray Zeppelins; or to the 
file “morgue” to identify a certain dead 
statesman. 

As I gaze reminiscently through the maze 
of years that will never return, the funniest 
thing that ever happened to me stands out 
clearly. I was then a copy-boy on a metro- 
politan newspaper. 

When I returned from lunch one day, I 
found a letter in the copy-basket addressed 
to Mr. de Blank, boss of our sheet and 
the crankiest executive in newspaperdom. 
A slip of paper, beside it, read: “Take this 
letter to Mr. de Blank and wait for answer.” 

I did. 

Mr. de Blank, traditional enemy of re- 
porters, swiveled around in his swivel chair. 
He was snortingly cranky. 

“Well?” he growled at me. I quivered 
in my stockings. But I managed to hand 
him the letter. He tore it open abruptly, 
and his tiny keen eyes-gobbled up the type- 
written. contents. 

The grouch over his visage gradually 
evolved into a terrifying scowl. 

“Listen, boy,” and he re-read the letter, 
this time out loud: 

“de Blank: 

Allow me to trespass upon your valuable 
time to tell you what I think of you. You 
are a nozzle-snouted, bee-headed son of a 
Westchester. Your heart is as black as an 
ace of spades. Your brains are, as Tacitus 
would say, conspicuous for their absence. 
You ought to be hanged by your raucous 
vocal chords. 

‘The Bearer’.” 

“Who wrote this!” fiercely, penetrating 
my flimsy self with needle-like scrutiny. 


“TI—I don’t know,” I stammered. 


“You lie! You lie!” he shrieked melo- 
dramatically, “You wrote it. You know you 
did!” 


I had a powerful temper in those days, and 
I rebelled when he called me that repugnant 
name, a liar. So I burst out passionately. 

“Say, mister, I didn’t tell you any bull. 
It was the truth. If you don’t believe me, 
I don’t give a d—n!” 

My audacity hit him like a wet towel. 


He dipped his pen in the inkwell, scribbled 
something on a scrap of paper and inserted 
it in an envelope. 

“Take this to the city editor,” he ordered 
shortly. 

This I did. I knew it meant I was fired. 

“So long, fellers,’ I said mournfully to 
certain who I knew were the 
cause of my woe. I tramped down the stair- 
way, but suddenly I turned around to find 
Mack, city editor, running after me. 

“Say, kiddo,” he puffed, “Where’ye go- 


reporters, 


ing! Read this. May interest you.” 
It was the letter, and read: 
Mack: 


This lad’s a pretty spunky article. Take 
him on staff as a cub. 
“de Blank.” 


I, K. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“HE JESTS AT SCARS” 


This happened in Missouri and the Joke- 
smiths are welcome to it as an additional 
peg on which-to hang evidence that Mis- 
sourians, male and _ female,. are’ born 
skeptics. 

I have been entirely deaf for a number 
of years but having practiced so thoroughly 
the system of lip-reading, my misfortune is 
frequently undiscovered by strangers, unless 
the information is voluntarily given. 

While visiting in St. Louis I went with 
my Aunt on a business errand to the home 
of two elderly sisters; one of whom earned 
a meagre living doing fine sewing for chil- 
dren, the .other .a semi-invalid. While my 
Aunt gave some sewing directions across 
the room, I took a chair near the semi- 
invalid and opened .a casual conversation 
with her. 

One glance revealed that she had but 
two teeth left; one above, one below; but 
I found no difficulty in understanding the 
few remarks she made before she became 
aware that I was apparently staring with 
unspeakable rudeness at her mouth. Visibly 
annoyed she promptly covered her mouth 
with a handkerchief, continuing to talk from 
behind it. I tried to explain that I had to 
watch the lips to understand, but she did not 
seem to grasp the idea and after a few 
moments of increasing indignation she ab- 
ruptly left the room. 

I was deeply mortified but there was more 
to the scene. The seamstress’ sister heard 
a sobbing sound in the next room and dis- 
appeared to_ investigate. 
smothered dialogue she returned and glared 
in speechless wrath at me. 

I hastily explained what had really hap- 
pened and she went back to pacify the in- 
valid, but we did not see her again and 
our car was well out of sight of the house 
before my Aunt and I dared to laugh. 

M. E. J., Dallas, Texas 


Following a 












A SPRINGTIME CAPER 

Friend Burchard, to use a quaint old 
English expression, was gingled. The fact 
was written so that he who could read 
would run. He must have crept up from 
behind me, for as I was passing the Public 
Library, he sprang at me with a roar. . | 
was surprised and could not evade his em- 
brace. After a fit of laughing and cough- 
ing, he murmured confidentially: 

“Well, well, old top, just the man [’m 
looking for.” His Anglo-Harvard accent be- 
came noticeable; furthermore he assumed a 
crafty attitude. 

“You’re not well,” he continued, “you're 
thin as the shavings of Shagpad. Come along 
up-town, old chap, I’m up for air, and be- 
sides I’ve an appointment at the Bronx 
Zoo.” 

Now Burch was not a bad sort, except 
when he brooded over the two nimbi of his 
otherwise cloudless life: First that his whole 
philosophy was centered around the fact 
that red beef and Scotch Whiskey are the 
natural food of man; second, that his brother 
had gone to Yale and joined some society, 
as he put it, “with an extrawdnry name, 
like collar buttons and toe bones or shoulder 
blades and neckties.” 

“No, no, I’m a business man,” I replied 
hurriedly, “and there are bonds to be sold 
to-day.” I suspected his blood pressure was 
high. 

“Now there you go again,” he jeered, 
slipping back into good old Kokomonese. 
“Work, work, work, where do you get that 
noise? The bock beer signs will be out 
in the Bronx, and besides I must keep that 
appointment.” 

He simulated the signs by capering to the 
curb and back, with his Melacca stick held 
above his head for horns. 

A crowd commenced to collect and I be- 
came embarrassed. 

“All -right, all right, I’ll go with you, 
Burch,” I said hastily and captured his strong 
right arm, which had become slightly bent 
from so many years of the old indoor sport 
called “‘crooking the elbow.” 

We arrived at the Zoo safely, and ap- 
proached the Lion House. A great lion 
was dozing with his nose against the bars. 

_ Suddenly there was a sound as of some- 
one kicking a foot ball and, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw Burch give the sleeping beast 
a smart rap on the end of the nose with his 
stick. 

There was no lull before the storm. It 
broke furiously and quickly. I maintain to 
this day that the animal did not jump across 
the cage. But there he was instantly upon 
the other side, back arched, mane up, teeth 
bare, and features distorted. I expected 
there would follow peal upon peal of thun- 
dering protest from the animal, but not a 
sound escaped his majestic person. 

“That proves it,” said Burch. 

“Anything but the fact that you are a 
fool?” I snapped. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I wanted to show 
that when the English Lion is-really mad 
he doesn’t roar.” 


d 





G. H., New York 
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Once or twice 
during the per- 
formance of the 
Russian play of 
“everyday life’? 
called “Nju,” 
which was pro- 
duced zt the Band- 
box Theatre, I 
could almost have 
fancied that I was 
watching a dance- 
less Russian ballet, 
with He, She, and 
Another gyrating 
incessantly. It re- 
minded me of a 
Pavlova _ episode 
enacted with two 
male dancers, and 
into it you could 
read any meaning 
that you chose. 







































































Urban was so busy 
with his exceeding- 
ly exasperating 
“light” effects, that 
presumably he had 
little time to de- 
vote to his cast. 
Both the men were 
out of their ele- 
ment. Henry Stan- 
ford, as the lover, 
really seemed to 
look upon it all as 
burlesque, and 
Frank Mills, as 
the husband, occa- 
sionally erred in 
the same direction. 
Miss Ann Andrews 
interested me im- 




















mensely. She is 
just the enigmatic 
type that I adore. 
Her _ performance 











However, that idea 
was soon aban- 
doned, for it was 
speedily borne in 
upon me that “Nju” was just a Russian 
version of our beloved triangle, and its per- 
sistent problems. 
* * * 

Mr. Ossip Dymow, the author of “Nju” 
calls his play Russian “everyday life,” but 
in view of much that has happened in his 
country of late, this seems hard to believe. 
The story is the usual plaint of the re- 
fractory lady, who doesn’t know exactly 
what she wants, but is quite sure that she 
does not want her husband. She yearns! 
she has something of the Ibsen twist and 
the Nora wriggle, and so she seeks another! 
That other, as we saw him at the Bandbox, 
suggested Bunthorne in the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera of “Patience.” Through ten 
scenes the three discuss the situation from all 
its angles. Mr. Dymow went farther than 
any of his associate triangulates, when he 
made the husband ask pathetically: “Can 
we not arrange it so that the three of us 
can live together?” 

* * . 

The Russian Lady’s “soul” seemed to be 
very much the same brand of article that 
we find in this country. When she left her 
husband, and went to her lover, she was 
still quite “incomplete.” She clamored for 
something more than love, and in the ninth 
scene, took poison, and died—off stage. In 
the very last episode, we assisted at her 
funeral, with both lover and husband, and 








The Eternal Triangle 


—that was all! Of course, this sort of play 
cannot hope to be conclusive. If it were, 
it would “conclude” and it never does. Such 
soul analysts as Ibsen, Galsworthy, and a 
few others, never tire of it, and we can at 
least add Dymow to the list. 

* * * 

There is a good deal of snobbery about 
our critical constitution. Some of the argu- 
ments in such a play as “The Fugitive” we 
accept unsmilingly, for the reason that Gals- 
worthy has passed the critical muster, and 
is duly hallowed, and haloed, but a good 
many of the suggestions of Dymow we are 
not so sure of, and annex with the grain 
of salt. As a matter of fact, in the triangle, 
nearly everything is just as possible as im- 
possible. It is mere fantasy — which is 
letting it go easily. 

. * * 

As in the case of Ibsen, Dymow utters 
curious phrases, and reiterates. The lover 
talks incessantly of the beauty of his lady’s 
hands. “They have the coolness of a May 
in Moonlight” he says, and he says it with 
variations. 

“I love you when you come into break- 
fast, with your hair damp on your temples” 
is another pet remark. 

And the lady says repeatedly: “I have 
such a headache.” 

* * * 


“Nju” suffered from its interpretation. 


was extremely fine. 
So was that of Miss 
Laura Burt in the 
inconsequential role of the maid. Miss Burt 
is an actress of wide experience and unjust 
reward. 
* . * 

I was miserable until I was informed how 
“Nju” was pronounced. I felt lost and 
wretched. It was a happy stroke to let us 
into the mystery as soon as the play began. 
Nju was just new, but very fju of us knju 
it until we were told. 

. * * 

Oddly enough Ossip Dymow and John 
Galsworthy took possession of the same week, 
for their studies of peevish, marital, feminine 
souls. If the calamitous heroine of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ever-perturbed drama “The 
Fugitive” had been blessed with a few of 
the commodities owned in such profusion by 
The-Old-Woman-Who-Lived-In-A-Shoe, the 
lachrymose events that she brewed for her- 
self might never have occurred. The modern 
play-wright who deals with this brand of 
heroine, rarely allows for such improbable 
happenings as children, although Dymow did 
favor Nju with one. The luckless ladies 
live on their own eternal introspection, and 
seem to enjoy that intensely, because it makes 


them feel so picturesquely wretched. 
* * * 


The heroine of “The Fugitive” was so busy 
analyzing her sentiments towards the un- 
fortunate creature who was rash enough 

(Continued to page 22) 
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The Right Punch 


Why Not? 

The man from the country was gazing 
at the sign which adorned the city canal- 
bridge: 

LIFT BRIDGE 
STOP 
WHEN BELL RINGS 

“Now John,” begged the little wife who 
was hanging on his arm, “Don’t go to being 
too rash, will you? I s’pose you'll have to 
make a stab at it just to show the city 
folks how strong you are; but promise me 
that you'll stop lifting the minute you feel 
a strain in your back, no matter whether 
the bell rings or not.” 


Playing Safe 
Moruer: The teacher complains 
have not had a correct lesson for a month; 


you 


why is it? 
Son: She always kisses me when I get 
them right. 





THe ArDENT ONE: “My love for you is 
the greatest thing of my life. It is the 
greatest thing in the world. Indeed, it is 
greater than the world. It is deeper than 


the seas—let me pour it into your ears.” 





End This With a Period 


Narcissus Penner, poet and story-writer, 
reached across the methodical piles of print- 
ed paper and took down his desk dictionary, 
He fingered the thinned leaves until he came 
to the word he was seeking: 


RecreT, 7. Pain of mind for some- 
thing past, with a wish that it had been 
different; a looking back with longing, 


The syllables burned themselves upon his 
cerebrum . 


“Fool that I have been,” he groaned aloud 
to himself and his ticking timepiece, “this 
is the fruit of my attempts to spread love 
and joy through a pain-ridden world! Re- 
grets — regrets — three hundred and thirty- 
one of them! I’ve caused that much pain 
of mind to this kind class of editors, who al- 
ways send me such courteous notes; was ever 
poet so unlucky as I!” 

He took up, one by one, the neat piles of 
slips before him. Here were twenty-nine 
from a popular magazine that he had be- 
sieged with verse and stories for five years; 
here were thirteen, thirteen, and eleven from 
the three leading “respectable” magazines; 
how had it happned he had not sent the 
third one the same number of things as the 
others? Here were eighteen neatly printed 
pink slips; twelve elegant cards from one 
of the critical weeklies; six, six, eight, three, 
twelve, four, nineteen, eleven, two, one, 
eight, three, four,—three hundred and thirty- 
one editors whom he had forced to do some- 
thing they would wish had been done differ- 
ently; whose breasts he had filled with long- 
ing, whose minds he had wounded, in his 
mistaken effort to bring love and joy. 

He looked down the five year vista of the 
past, with these regrets milestoning the way; 
he looked to a more shadowy future, with the 
prospect of inflicting endless pain on editors 
already overburdened with such suffering. 
Should this be his lot? Was there not 
something nobler, something higher? 


He could not stop writing; while life con- 
tinued, he must write. 

Then in a flash Narcissus Penner saw the 
way out,—the way to bring joy to these 
overworked and overpained brains, to cease 
their backward iongings, as far as he was 
concerned. He believed in preparedness, 
and kept a .38 behind his row of mid-Victori- 
He took it out; he used it. He 
will pain the editors no more. 


al lyricists. 









































“Say, Judge, is it sufficient grounds 
for divorce 


if your wife pulls out your. best feathers 


to trim her Spring bonnet? 
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When You are Asked to Identify a Suspect 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 19) 


to call himself her husband, that she was 
quite gorgeously miserable. Everyone 
seemed to tell her that she was “too fine,” 
and perhaps she was! My »inion is that 
all such ladies need just some -imple seda- 
tive, or harmless pill. They would then be 
full of the joy of living. I have no patience 
with the whole crew. They are about as 
interesting to study as conic sections, or 
differential calculus. 
* + * 


The end of the beautiful Clare in “The 
Fugitive” was poison in the fifth act — in- 
stead of in the first! She sank so low, that 
she was perceived sitting in a joyous 
restaurant—surely indicative of the abyssmal 
depths of despair—and on the very brink 
of the courtesan career. Being “too fine” 
however, she popped some stuff in a glass 
of water, drank it, and died prettily, without 
any messy proceedings. Curtain. She was 
a “lady” we were told—and that settled it. 
Girls will be—ladies! 


* * * 


Miss Emily Stevens, who is very subtle, 
conundrum-like, and delightfully unguess- 
able did some very admirable work, keyed 
up to the eccentricities of her illustrious rela- 
tive, Mrs. Fiske. She ate most of her lips, 
and some of her words, but she succeeded in 
being “unusual” and that was most neces- 
sary. That she is extremely interesting, is 
certain but I am in hopes that she will 
show us some other style of work in the 
sweet anon. Unchastened ladies become so 
tiresome, and they are all alike. Charles 
Harbury, Conway Tearle, Alice John, Annie 
Hughes and Charlotte Granville were almost 
too good for “The Fugitive.” 


* * * 


The new Victor Herbert opera “Eileen” 
at the Shubert Theatre, seemed to yearn for 
our old friend Chauncey Olcott, who could 
be quite worthy enough to fit it, if he cared 
to do it. “Eileen” is the sort of thing that 
you would hate yourself for ignoring. It 
is so good; it is so melodious, and its or- 
chestration is so clever. But its “book” is 
tremendously dull, and unenlivened by hu- 
mor, and egregiously old-fashioned. How- 
ever, Herbert’s music has so much “hilt” 
and tune (may I say “tune?”) that the Blos- 
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SHUBERT ATTRAC TIONS 


IN NEW YORK 


WINTER GARDEN .... S#HOoOw or 

WONDERS 
ASTOR ....,... Her Soldier Boy 
= | You’re in Love 
39th ST. . Emily Stevens in the Fugutive 
Se William Gillette 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S . . Love 0’ Mike 
SE. 3. & As ek ee Eileen 





som libretto does not matter much. “Eileen” 
is well staged and sung, and it is real comic 
opera. Of course, if you prefer the spurious 
brand—well, it is up to you. Chacun a son 
gout—or in other words, everybody has the 
gout. 





P Low Cost of Talk 


The cost of everything else has been go- 
ing up, but talk is cheaper than ever. 

Never has there been quite so much talk 
to so little purpose. As one goes about one’s 
business and one’s pleasure these days, one 
can hear more irrevelant remarks, more 
groundless assertions, more superficial ob- 
servations, more illogical arguments, more 
ill-considered conclusions, more half-baked 
animadversions, more empty chatter, more 
utter poppycock and more insignificant mouth- 
ings of all sorts than ever before in the 
history of this or any other so-called civili- 
zation. 

Blessed be the trust magnate that forms 
a Talk Trust and raises the cost of talk to 
some point commensurate with the dignity 
which human beings, in their more boastful 
moments, like to claim for themselves. 





The Principal Inducement 

“A marriage counter? Of course we 
have a marriage counter,” said the enter- 
prising proprietor of the Everything De- 
partment Store. “A regular minister is in 
charge, and he ties matrimonial knots for 
$1.98 each. But this low price is not the 
most popular feature,” he added. 

“What is?” queried an anxious would-be 
Benedict. 

“Our policy of giving back our customers’ 
money if their goods are not perfectly sat- 
isfactory,” answered the proprietor. 





Sure, If She’s a Corn Fed 
There is a query in the name of a young 
lady who resides at Somerset, Ky. She 
is Mae Ella Waddle. 





Minister: “My boy, I hope that you never 
smoke cigarettes?” 
Bossre: “Only de mild ones ma_ uses. 


I never tried de kind pa smokes.” 
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CLIMATE 

The climate is a blessing and the 
climate is a curse. 

There’s naught which could be better 
nor a thing which could be worse. 

The climate’s often drier than the 
place where sinners go; 

Again, it’s full of mist and mizzle, 
rain and hail and snow. 

To-day the air remains in motionless 
tranquility ; 

To-morrow it will blow with wonder- 


ful ability. 


The climate is reflected in the color 
of the face 

And in the thoughts and manners of 
the local human race. 

It made the loves of Helen and the 
wars of ancient Troy; 

It’s back of all the sobs of grief and 
spectacles of joy; 

And many of the grand affairs in 
major politics 

Have duly been decided through the 
climate’s little tricks. 


Hurrah, hurrah for climate then, and 
long may it endure, 

A blessing which we cannot lose, an 
ill we cannot cure! 

It faithfully pursues us to the glad 
or bitter end, 

Unequalled as our enemy and match- 
less as our friend; 

Of sprightly conversation a profound 
and fertile theme, 


A lucky thought indeed in our 
creator’s kindly scheme. 





Correct Tense 


The teacher was explaining the tenses. 
“Now, Willie,” she said, “suppose I should 
say: ‘I have a million dollars. What tense 
would that be?” 

“That'd be pretense,” answered Willie. 





A Labor-Saving Device 
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Situated 2500 feet above sea level—never any extremes—Agreeable mornings, cloudless cf 
skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable sunsets. It would be difficult to find 
a more delightful spot for a vacation. At no other place is there found such ideal 
conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation. No other resort offers so many advan- 
tages at such a reasonable price. 


The Homestead Hotel 


500 bright, airy rooms, elegantly furnished—Ex- 
cellent cuisine—Incomparable drinking water— 
~ yg oy dig a equipment and ser- Baths given in water as it flows from springs. 







= The temperature averages about 74°)" 


Seldom is there a hot day.. No mosquitoes, humidity 
or dampness so customary in summer resorts. A 
more ideal summer climate than at Bar Harbor, 
Newport or the White Mountains. 













The Healing Water 


(Naturally Heated 106 °) 










appointment. 


Many Diversified Rewer ee scribed for hot baths is that at which water actually 
Fascinating drives, Interesting : 
trails and bridle paths. 200 saddle and driving places in Europe are the waters as charged by na- 
ificent mountain scenery. 


The Famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases, Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, 
Liver Troubles and old joint injuries—modern and complete bath equipment, Swedish Gymnastics, 
massage and hot air treatments—Needle, Spray, Electric, Medicated and other baths. Physicians of 
international reputation. Experienced and careful attendants. 


sporty golf courses. 


tennis courts. 


horses. M 


Nota single case of Infantile Paralysis at Hot Springs during 1916 


The Homestead Book (ys oeeTEAD ore 
and its surroundings in natural colors—graphically illustrates and describes 
the many charms of this ideal summer resort and fully dilates upon the thera- 
peutic values of the famous waters—We will gladly send copies upon request. 
H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Virginia 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels—New York—Philadelphia 


= ew Waters not artificially heated. Hot Springs the 
only cure in the world where temperature pre- 






emerges from earth. At none of the celebrated 





ture with their gases and health giving qualities. 







































The crowning 


touch 


new. 


To send them constantly to a 
dry-cleaning shop will soon wear 
out even the best kid. 


Do it yourself with a little | ; rf 


CARPWA 


Use it day or night 


15c.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 


—to a beautiful costume, is a 
pair of white kid gloves. 


But they must be absolutely 
clean. As clean always as when 


























Cleaning Fluid. 






—it cannot explode 
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An Interview with Puck 
(Continued from page 16) 
and judgment and common sense. Where 
are the lovers and the rascals and the 
troubadours of old? All swallowed up in 
law-courts, siege guns, culture, post office 
inspectors, socialism, skyscrapers and a 
thousand other idiotic devices for destroying 
the laughing, singing, love-making, devil- 
may-care, swearing, drinking, duelling hu- 
manity that I love. 

“Reason has made you emotional 
eunuchs. Civilization has . disembowelled 
you of spontaneity. Modernity has sponged 
you dry. You now have only nerve left to 
tear one another to pieces like hyenas for 
‘world-trade’.” 

And Puck let forth a gurgle of satiric 
laughter that shook old Lady Liberty on 
Bedloe’s Island to her hollow chest. 

“Ah! You, too, talking 
Puck!” I retorted. 

“True. You mortals influence us just as 
much as we influence you. Once I was 
nude and flew around the Earth with Hebe. 
Now, you see I wear all these funny things. 

“Once I lived in the forests and knew 
the haunt of elf and fay and dryad. Now, 
I perambulate the Great White Way—where 
I see many Bottoms, and Snugs and Snouts 
and Starvelings, but no Titanias or Ariels. 

“Not that I am not at heart the same 
Robin Goodfellow, with the cosmical harum- 
scarum instincts and the glint of an al- 
mighty deviltry in my brain; but when the 
world changes, the gods and imps and nixies 
and spirits ironic change with it. It is the 
law. 

“The other night I saw myself in a pro- 
duction of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
iow different then was I! And my divine 


are seriously, 





father, Shakespeare—he, too, is gone 
into % 
“Immortality,” I quickly tagged on. 
“Yes,” said Puck, “like him I am to 


become a legend of myself. We are im- 
mortal, but past. If I reappeared to-day in 
the brain of a great poet you would not 
know me, and the poet would die in a 


‘Bowery lodging house. But I have my days 
off from Earth, and then everything goes 
wrong with you mortals. To-day my wings 
are blood-clotted and my jokes are cata- 
clysmic.” 

“And do you still hold to your famous 
aphorism, ‘What fools these mortals be’!” 

“No,” he said sadly, the light dying out 
of his eyes. “I say, What fools the Im- 
mortals be!—for man knoweth not what he 
doeth, and it is the gods who are insane; it 
is the Fates who have ruined my star. 


“But remember me to Puck. I am some- 
times at play around the fountain in Madi- 
son Square, in the dark o’ th’ moon!” 

Bump! We were in at South Ferry. The 
bump must have shaken that divine little 
imp into the circumambient Nowhere, for 
he had disappeared like a sigh. 





Generals, Horses and Automobiles 
One of the many regrettable features 
about the great war is the fact that the 


* youth of the future is not going to be able 


to gaze upon portraits of the war’s great 
generals seated on horseback amid the smoke 
of battle. Such portraits are always ones 
to inspire hero-worship and martial ardor 
in the youthful breast; for the generals are 
immeasurably ennobled and glorified by as- 
sociation with the magnificent figures of their 
chargers.. Artists who immortalize on can- 
vas the generals of the present day will have 
to represent them seated in large, commodi- 
ous, roan-colored limousines, holding their 
hats firmly on their heads as their chauffeurs 
take corners at the rate of ninety-five miles 
per hour. Though the war may develop 
generals whose military ability compares 
favorably with that of Washington and 
Napoleon, it is doubtful whether posterity 
will ever have the same veneration for them 
as for the generals whom the mind’s eye 
always pictures as seated proudly on horse- 
back. Somehow or other, the general in the 
hurrying automobile will convey the impres- 
sion that instead of being on his way to save 
his country, he is on his way to the country 
club to shoot a couple of rounds of golf. 
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: “Run down to the station and see what’s the matter with that shipment 
of Indian pottery from New York; the tourists will be here any minute.” 
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Speedy Lessons: Talk 

We are told it is cheap, children. So it 
is, sometimes. Now there is Angelina, for 
example. At her present rate of airy per- 
siflaging toward poor Horace who has 
stuffed absorbent cotton into both ears—the 
sly rascal—how many words, do you sup- 
pose, will she have uttered by the time she 
reaches the age of eighty-three? What is 
it, Norman? You look as if you have im- 
portant information for all of us. Very few 
ladies reach that age nowadays, did you say? 
Ah, well, that reduces the batting average. 
But I am easily consoled. 

The man who really has something to say, 
says it. Admire the brilliant terseness of 
“You’re fired!” There is a world of mean- 
ing in those -words, children, and I don’t 
know how many volts of electricity. You 
seem to have an objection—that new boy 
from Boston—I forget his name. Oh, yes— 
Adelbert. I thought it sounded distinguished. 
Go on, Bertie, out with it, out with it. He 
should have said, “Sir, you are discharged !” 

















Conductor—“What’s the number of your 
berth?” 

Uncle Hiram—“Wal, let’s see—it’s July 
10th, 1845.” 


Oh collar buttons! How many agree with 
little Bertie? No one—that’s right. The 
dear, bespectacled child is sacrificing force 
for glamor. I can tell by the supercilious 
fluttering of his eyelashes at this moment that 
he is destined to find out how it is really 
said by actual experience. 

Clementina, your cheeks are positively 
puffed with repressed vocabulary. Don’t in- 
vite abnormal blood pressure, little one. Go 
over to the teacher next door and tell her 
all about it. You have a toothache and 
that’s what makes your cheeks so—er— 
prominent? Mille pardons, ma petite. In 
view of your past performances, you will 
possibly admit that mine was not an un- 
justifiable inference. 

The class will file out, singing the little 
ditty entitled, “For Every Word That Adam 
Spoke, Eve Said a Dozen More.” . She knew 
her rights. 


—E. L. 
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«... even the sophomores treated me with some respect when I pro- 
duced the Virginia cigarettes which I'd brought up from Richmond.” 


That fine old Southern Aristocrat—“ Richmond 
Straight Cuts.” There’s never been another cigarette. 
quite like them. Their “bright” Virginia tobacco 
has a naturally refreshing flavor that makes even the 
best of Turkish cigarettes taste almost tame and character- 
less by contrast. You'll wish you'd tried them before. 


Also packed in attractive tins, 50 for 40 
cents; 100 for 75 cents. Sent prepaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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NOTE: Unlike Turkish tobacco, Virginia tobacco 
pays no import duty— all the value in Richmond 
Straight Cut cigarettes is in their choice Virginia 
tobacco. 
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THE MASTER’S ADVICE 


The door of the great moving-picture pro- 
ducer’s office swung open silently. The great 
producer tilted his black cigar at a more 
aggressive angle and banged his desk 
violently with a ham-like fist. “Shut that 
door!” he bawled. “Whatcha wanta do? 
Freeze my brain outa me, you boobs?” 

Snorting like an angry walrus, the great 
producer wheeled his fat self around in his 
desk chair and glowered at the door. His 
angry gaze met that of a rather pale, hazy- 
looking man with a —_. domed forehead 
and weary eyes. 

“How did you get in here?” growled the 
great producer. ‘“Where’s that blasted office 
boy? We don’t need any scenario writers. 
Whatcha want?” 

“My name is Shakspere,” replied the hazy- 
looking man,. “William Shakspere. I heard 
that you were asking for me _ recently’— 
and here a queer little smile lifted the cor- 
ners of his shadowy mustache—‘“and I felt 
that such interest deserved a call in person. 
What can I do for you, sir?” 

“Oh, Shakspere, hey?” bellowed the great 
producer, ‘well, that’s different! Have a 
cigar! Take a couple and smoke one after 
dinner! I’ve seen your plays advertised all 
around, Shakspere, and they seem to be all 
right! I guess you put the stuff across, 
ok?” 

T’e great eialbineil visitor bowed his 
thanks for this warm praise. 


“Now what I wanted to see you about 
was this,” continued the great producer, 
squeezing the moisture from his frayed cigar 
butt with a fat thumb and forefinger. “The 
other day 2 guy out in the office come to me 
with a play that you must of wrote before 
your stuff started to go big, d’ye see, be- 
cause I haven’t never saw it advertised any- 
where. The name of it was Timon of 
Athens. That was your stuff, wa’n’t it?” 


“Ah yes,” murmured the visitor, “Timon 


of Athens. Yes, that was my stuff, mostly.” 
“Well, now I’ll tell you, , Shakspere,” 
boomed the great producer impressively, 


“that Timon of Athens stuff was. pretty 
rotten, d’ye see; but there was an idea in 
it, d’ye get me? I hate to talk about my- 
self, Shakspere; but I can see an idea as 
far away as any two other guys with Lick 
telescopes. I can take a guy’s idea and 
make that guy by just spreading his idea, 
and slinging in a little of my own original 
stuff, d’ye see? I knock ’em dead with 
something out of the ordinary. Now you’ve 
done real well with some of your plays, 
and your name would be worth something 
to us if we plastered it across three-sheet 
posters; so, my proposition, Shakspere, is 
that you sell us your idea and let us spread 
it around and dress it up, and use your name 
advertising it, d’ye follow me?” 

“I follow you,” replied Shakspere with 
a weary smile. “In what way do you con- 
sider that Timon of Athens falls short of 
being good?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Shakspere,” said the 
great producer in his most suave manner, 





“the idea about the guy getting sore on his 
friénds for refusing to stake him when he 
was busted was all right! It was there, 
boy! But the intro was weak, see? Weak! 
You had this guy Timon starting as a rich 
guy. Now I’d have him starting as a poor 
guy, and I’d show him making a million in 
war stocks. Get me? He makes a million 
and starts throwing his money around— 
easy come, easy go! His friends suck around 
and sponge off him, like you had it; and 
finally he’ goes broke, hits his friends for 
loans, and gets a flock of throwdowns. So 
he gets sore, just like you say, and beats it 
into the woods swearing that everybody can 
go take a_run around the block for all he 
cares. That’s all right, Shakspere; but from 
then on the plot falls down something fierce. 
You have this guy Timon nurse his grouch 
for months, and finally end it all by doing a 
Brodie into the river. All wrong, Shakspere! 
You can’t hand audiences sob stuff like that! 
What this guy Timon wants to do is to 
meet a swell little jane in the woods, fall 
in love with her, stage a little cave-man 
stuff, and pull off some 15-foot kisses. At 
the end he can return to his old home town, 
take charge of the army and kill 50 men 
unaided,. and then discover that his little 
bride is the long-lost daughter of the guy 
that threw him down hardest when he 
needed help. See it, Shakspere? There you 
have the happy ending, the moral lesson, 
the flag-waiving, and all the other big stuff 
that gets the money.” 

“Very clever,” admitted Shakspere with 
a sigh. 

“You said a pageful, kid,” replied the 
great producer. “What do you say? Tie 
up with me, son, and I’ll put you on velvet.” 

Shakspere shook his head. “Your propo- 
sition is very interesting,” said he, “but I 
would feel that I was taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of you if I accepted. To tell you 
the truth, very few of the ideas for my plays 
were original. I borrowed them wherever 


‘ I saw fit, clothed the ideas with my own 


language, and gave the play a new name. 
Now I’ll give you permission to do the same 
thing. Help yourself to my ideas, clothe 
them with your own thoughts, change the 
names of the plays, don’t mention my name 
in connection with them, and nobody’ll ever 
suspect you of taking them from me.” 


The next moment the great producer 
found himself alone. 

“Here, here!” he bawled. “Shakspere! 
Here, don’t go away like that! Hey, where 


did that guy go?” 

In answer to his calls, his office boy opened 
the door fearfully and peered in. 

“Say, you boob,” shouted the great pro- 
ducer, “which way did that guy that was 
just in here go?” 

“What guy?” asked the office boy. 
wasn’t any guy in here!” 

“Good night!” murmured the great pro- 
ducer. “I’ll have to cut out those black 
cigars. But his dope was all right, just the 
same. I’ll grab the ideas and dress ’em up 
myself.” 

So saying, he proceeded to do it. 

—Kenneth L. Roberts 
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One Who Knows: **LauGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH yYou.’” 
One Who Knows Better: “ But 1F you DON’T DRINK ‘ JOHNNIE WaLkER’ Rep Laset, vou with 
DRINK ALONE.” 
When friends who are “in the know” gather together, there will you find “ Johnnie Walker” 
o 
in a non-refillable bottle. 
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J O HREE STAGES OF MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


In the first stage, higher power was obtained by building larger 
cylinders. In the second stage, greater flexibility was secured by 
adding cylinders. Both involve serious handicaps in a reciprocating 

engine. In the third stage, upon which gas engine design is now entering, a 
higher range of inherent capability has been developed—more power from 
existing plant. Simple and rugged, the sixteen-valve four draws straight 


from the source of high power and flexible performance: valve efficiency. 
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